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Foreword 


Among  the  major  objectives  of  education  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Giddings 
lists  the  acquiring  of  “knowledge  and  appreciation  of  neighbors  of  all 
races,  languages,  nations,  and  creeds.”  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley  says:  “The 

ultimate  aim  of  education  is  the  development  of  socially  efficient  men  and 
women.”  It  would  be  hard  to  find  fault  with  these  statements,  since 
whatever  else  education  may  do  for  one  will  be  of  very  little  practical 
value  unless  it  fits  him  also  to  become  a useful  and  happy  member  of 
society. 

If  these  be  accepted  as  sound  educational  ideals,  it  is  obvious  that  here 
in  the  South  no  effective  system  of  education  can  neglect  problems  so 
acute,  so  pressing,  and  so  inescapable  as  those  involved  in  our  racial 
situation.  As  suggesting  a simple,  noncontroversial  approach  to  these 
problems,  “Understanding  Our  Neighbors”  has  been  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  a large  number  of  Southern  educators  composing  the  Con- 
ference on  Education  and  Race  Relations  (see  page  32).  It  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  public  school  teachers,  first  for  their  own  informa- 
tion and  then  as  suggesting  materials  and  methods  suitable  for  the  class- 
room. 

In  so  small  a compass  the  treatment  of  so  large  a subject  is  necessarily 
fragmentary  and  inadequate;  but,  we  hope,  not  superficial.  If  the  study 
prove  not  burdensome,  that  fact  will  be  the  best  apology  for  its  brevity 
and  simplicity. 

The  author  has  sought  to  present  facts  rather  than  opinions;  to  stimu- 
late inquiry  rather  than  to  state  conclusions.  The  little  volume  will  have 
fulfilled  its  purpose  if  it  serves  as  an  open  door  through  which  teachers 
and  students  may  take  the  first  step  toward  wider  interracial  understand- 
ing and  sympathy. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  TEACH  CONCERNING 
THE  RACIAL  SITUATION? 


“It  is  a difficult  subject.  Why  not  ignore  it?” 

1.  We  could  not  ignore  it,  even  if  we  would.  No  other  question  has 
more  profoundly  influenced  American  life.  No  other  looms  so  large  in 
our  history.  If  we  study  American  history  at  all,  we  cannot  escape  the 
race  question. 

2.  Again,  if  we  study  history  intelligently,  we  must  see  that  many  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  dealing  with  this  question.  Slavery  itself,  the 
political  heat  and  passion  which  slavery  engendered,  the  nightmare  of 
Civil  War,  the  wrongs  of  Reconstruction — all  these  were  tragic  mistakes, 
for  which  our  country  has  paid  dearly.  How  important,  then,  that  the 
rising  generation  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this  situation  more  wisely  than 
those  who  have  gone  before! 

3.  Many  serious  problems  still  center  about  this  question — problems  of 
justice  in  the  courts,  protection  of  life  and  property,  education,  health, 
economic  efficiency,  wages,  agriculture,  public  and  private  morals.  The 
wise  solution  of  these  problems  is  not  a matter  of  justice  only,  but  equally 
one  of  self  interest  and  patriotism.  Only  an  intelligent,  right-minded 
citizenship  can  meet  this  challenge;  and  the  building  of  such  a citizenship 
is  a major  objective  of  education. 

4.  Southern  educators  agree  that  the  schools  should  take  account  of  the 
race  question  as  one  of  the  major  issues  with  which  future  citizens  will 
have  to  deal.  Hence  nearly  all  the  Southern  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion are  recommending  and  outlining  units  of  study  on  this  subject.* 

These  recommendations  do  not  contemplate  a process  of  propaganda, 
but  rather  a sound  educational  approach  to  the  practical  problems  involved 
in  the  biracial  situation.  By  an  objective  study  of  the  facts,  they  seek  to 
focus  on  these  problems  the  light  of  reason,  rather  than  the  heat  of 
emotion.  From  such  an  approach  much  is  to  be  gained  and  nothing  lost. 

5.  Hundreds  of  schools  have  introduced  such  studies  and  proved  their 
effectiveness.  They  tie  in  naturally  with  the  work  in  history,  geography, 
literature,  civics,  sociology,  biology,  and  other  public  school  subjects. 
Invariably,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  reactions  have  been  favorable  and 
the  results  satisfactory. 

6.  Finally,  if  it  be  admitted  that  here  is  a great  need,  and  if  experience 
has  demonstrated  an  effective  means  of  meeting  this  need,  it  follows  that 
here  also  is  a great  opportunity  and  a corresponding  obligation. 

What,  then,  may  we  teach  concerning  this  subject? 

The  following  sketchy  suggestions  are  offered  as  a partial  answer. 


•Such  recommendations  will  be  found  in  the  following  official  curriculum  bulletins:  Ala- 
bama, Bulletin  No.  5,  1938 ; Florida.  Social  Studies,  Volume  II,  No.  2,  1934 ; Georgia,  Bul- 
letin No.  2,  May,  1937  ; Louisiana,  Bulletin  No.  351,  Sept.,  1937  ; Mississippi,  Bulletin  No.  3, 
October,  1936;  Tennessee,  “Looking  Ahead  with  Tennessee  Schools,”  1937;  Virginia,  “Course 
of  Study,”  March,  1937. 
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I.  THE  DARK  CONTINENT 


As  every  teacher  knows,  geography,  when  taught  in  terms  of  human 
values,  is  one  of  the  most  direct  roads  to  understanding  and  sympathy. 
The  study  of  Africa  may  be  used  to  this  end  with  particular  effectiveness. 

Africa  has  been  called  the  dark  continent: 

1.  Because  it  is  a land  of  dark  peoples. 

2.  Because  its  interior  remained  so  long  unexplored. 

These  facts  open  the  way  to  the  discussion  of  two  important  subjects: 

1.  The  question  of  human  origin  and  racial  differentiation. 

2.  The  effect  of  African  environment  upon  culture  and  civilization. 

These  discussions  will  proceed  naturally  somewhat  as  follows: 

HUMAN  ORIGIN  AND  RACIAL  DIFFERENTIATION 

Here  we  have  a continent  of  dark  (that  is,  heavily  pigmented)  people. 
How  does  this  happen?  Why  are  the  Africans  so  different  in  color  from 
Caucasians?  Were  they  created  that  way,  or  did  they  later  become  dark; 
and  if  the  latter,  why?  With  a minimum  of  guidance,  the  pupils  will  find 
the  answers: 

No,  the  Africans  were  not  created  different  from  other  people;  nor  is 
their  color  the  result  of  some  curse  or  ill  fortune.  It  is  only  the  natural 
response  to  nature’s  law  of  selection  and  survival. 

Science  and  theology  agree  that  all  branches  of  the  human  race  had  a 
common  origin  (a  “monogenetic”  origin,  the  scientists  would  say).  They 
all  came  from  the  same  stock;  they  are  members  of  one  family,  the  human 
family.  On  this  point  there  is  general  agreement,  whatever  differences 
there  may  be  as  to  the  process  of  creation. 

The  different  branches  of  this  human  family  have  developed  decided 
variations  in  skin  color  (pigmentation),  hair,  features,  and  stature.  Their 
likenesses,  however,  are  much  more  numerous  and  fundamental  than  their 
differences.  The  human  framework,  the  vital  organs,  the  life  functions  of 
all  races  follow  one  identical  pattern.  They  are  all  “of  one  blood,”  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible.  So  also  says  the  scientist,  for  by  his  most  delicate  tests 
he  can  find  no  difference  between  the  blood  of  red  man  and  yellow,  black 
and  white. 

This  common  likeness  is  intellectual  and  spiritual,  no  less  than  physical. 
Man,  says  the  Bible,  is  “made  in  the  image  of  God”;  not  physically,  we 
suppose,  but  in  the  powers  of  reason,  discrimination  (conscience,  “know- 
ing good  and  evil”),  and  freedom  of  choice.  Science  also  recognizes  in 
man,  irrespective  of  race  and  culture,  these  same  intellectual  and  spiritual 
qualities  that  set  him  completely  apart  from  all  other  created  things. 

Here  is  the  basis  for  an  excellent  discussion,  leading  to  recognition  of 
the  essential  worth  of  every  human  being,  the  obligation  of  mutual  respect 
and  consideration,  and  the  right  of  each  person  to  maximum  opportunity 
to  be  and  to  do  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable. 

NATURAL  SELECTION  AND  SURVIVAL 

“But  if  all  branches  of  the  human  race  had  a common  origin,”  the  pupils 
will  inquire,  “how  does  it  happen  that  they  now  differ  so  widely  in  appear- 
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ance  and  culture?”  This  will  lead  naturally  to  another  stimulating  quest; 
and  again  with  a little  help  the  pupils  will  work  through  to  the  answer: 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  home  of  the  race  was  some- 
where in  Southwest  Asia.  From  that  center  groups  migrated  from  time  to 
time  in  various  directions  and  into  widely  different  environments  as  to 
climate,  soil,  food  supply,  geographical  conditions,  etc.  Each  group  in- 
evitably was  affected  by  the  conditions  into  which  it  went.  These  effects 
would  become  more  marked  as  time  went  on,  and  at  last  might  become 
fixed  as  racial  characteristics. 

Another  factor  operating  to  the  same  end  was  the  well-known  “law  of 
natural  selection,”  or  “the  survival  of  the  fit.”  This  means  simply  that 
those  individuals  whose  characteristics  were  best  adapted  to  the  environ- 
ment would  have  the  best  chance  to  survive,  while  those  least  fitted  to 
the  environment  would  tend  to  drop  out.  Thus  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion, working  steadily  through  the  ages,  would  preserve  certain  charac- 
teristics and  eliminate  others.  In  this  way  it  would  finally  develop  dis- 
tinct racial  types. 

Under  the  summer  sun,  for  example,  one  either  tans  or  sunburns. 
Which  is  better?  To  tan,  of  course,  because  a coat  of  tan  means  that 
nature  has  sent  into  the  skin  an  extra  amount  of  pigmentation  as  a pro- 
tection against  the  heat.  To  sunburn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unpleasant, 
dangerous,  sometimes  even  fatal.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  in  a tropical 
climate  those  born  with  most  pigmentation  (that  is,  those  darkest  in 
color)  would  have  the  best  chance  to  live  and  reproduce,  while  those  less 
pigmented  would  have  a poorer  chance.  So,  through  the  ages  there  would 
be  a steady  selection  of  the  darker  types  for  survival  and  a steady  dis- 
appearance of  the  lighter  types.  This  would  lead  at  length  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a heavily  pigmented  or  colored  race.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  just  what  happened  in  Africa.  We  see,  then,  that  the  Negro’s 
dark  skin  was  not  a curse,  nor  even  a misfortune.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a distinct  advantage  in  the  environment  in  which  he  found  himself. 

A biology  teacher  suggests  that  the  Negro’s  kinky  hair  may  possibly 
be  explained  in  the  same  way;  it  encloses  more  air  pockets  than  straight 
hair  and  therefore  is  a better  insulator  against  heat.  If  we  knew  enough 
about  biology  and  about  the  past  history  of  the  various  races,  we  might 
find  in  this  law  of  selection  the  explanation  of  most  racial  differences.* 


CIVILIZATION  RETARDED 

But  would  the  development  of  a dark-skinned  race  be  the  only  result 
of  tropical  African  environment?  No  indeed.  Culture,  civilization  and 
progress  also  would  be  profoundly  affected.  The  pupils  will  readily  supply 
illustrations. 

In  a tropical  climate  one  feels  less  disposed  to  enterprise  and  exertion. 
Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  go  slow  in  order  to  survive.  Again,  little  exer- 
tion is  required  in  a climate  where  food  is  plentiful  (fruit,  fish  and  game), 
housing  practically  unnecessary,  and  clothing  burdensome  and  unhealthful. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  natives  would  go  slow  and  civilization  would 
be  retarded. 

Would  the  geography  of  Africa  also  be  a retarding  influence?  Decidedly 


*A  third  factor  which  doubtless  has  played  a part  in  race  differentiation,  though  just 
how  large  a part  we  cannot  know,  is  that  of  biological  mutation.  This  means  the  appear- 
ance from  time  to  time,  without  any  known  reason,  of  entirely  new  characteristics.  Unlike 
acquired  characteristics,  which  most  biologists  believe  are  not  transmissible,  mutated  char- 
acteristics become  fixed  and  are  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
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so,  because  unfavorable  to  the  wide  human  contacts  essential  to  the 
growth  of  civilization.* 

The  Sahara  Desert  is  a “zone  of  fire”  across  the  North;  the  smooth 
coastline  affords  few  harbors;  access  through  the  rivers  is  blocked  by 
cataracts  and  falls;  the  jungle,  infested  with  fever  and  hostile  wild  life, 
is  discouraging  to  travel.  So  for  ages  the  Africans  were  isolated,  segre- 
gated, cut  off  from  the  currents  of  civilization  flowing  strong  in  more 
accessible  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  the  development  of  the  race  was 
inevitably  retarded. 

Closely  parallel  was  the  case  of  the  Britons  when  Caesar  invaded 
England  in  55  B.C.  The  conqueror  thought  the  Britons  an  inherently 
inferior  people.  Was  he  right?  No;  2000  years  of  opportunity  have  shown 
that  he  was  wrong.  What  was  the  trouble?  The  Britons  were  merely  the 
victims  of  unfavorable  environment,  needing  only  a chance  to  prove  their 
ability.  Now  that  the  African  at  last  is  beginning  to  have  his  chance, 
will  he  also  prove  his  ability,  as  the  Britons  did?  Time  alone  can  tell. 
Already  the  race  is  making  notable  progress,  and  individuals  are  emerg- 
ing whose  attainments  give  ground  for  encouragement.  Ask  the  pupils 
for  illustrations. 


NATIVE  AFRICAN  CULTURE 

Though  greatly  retarded,  the  culture  of  the  native  African  reveals 
much  that  is  interesting  and  encouraging.  Note  their  iron  work  (some 
believe  the  Africans  were  the  first  to  smelt  iron  and  fashion  implements 
of  usefulness  and  beauty);  their  pottery,  carving,  and  weaving;  their 
music  and  dancing;**  their  organized  family  and  community  life;  their 
orderly  tribal  governments;  their  folklore  (the  famous  tales  of  Uncle 
Remus  are  largely  paraphrases  of  African  folk  stories) ; their  universal 
belief  in  God;  their  sharing  with  one  another. 

Early  travelers  to  Africa  wrote  of  great  kingdoms  and  well-kept  cities 
(Ghana,  Mell,  Songhay,  Dahomey,  Ashanti).  These  were  later  wiped  out 
by  invasion  from  the  North.  Missionaries  and  explorers  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  African’s  innate  courtesy,  hospitality  and  faithfulness  to 
friends.  The  story  of  Livingston’s  bearers,  who,  undirected,  carried  his 
dead  body  on  their  shoulders  1400  miles  to  the  sea  that  it  might  be  sent 
home  for  burial,  ranks  high  among  the  world’s  golden  deeds. 

The  American  anthropologist,  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  credits  present-day 
Africans  with  “cultural  achievements  of  no  mean  order,”  including  “the 
power  of  organization,  homely  practical  philosophy,  sound  feeling  and 
judgment.” 

“They  have  rules  of  conduct,  including  regulations  regarding  marriage 
and  divorce,  inheritance  of  property,  division  of  labor,  the  waging  of  war, 
educational  procedure,  and  religious  observance,”  says  a Southern  writer, 
Ina  C.  Brown.***  Miss  Brown  is  a Texas  girl  who  traversed  the  heart  of 
Africa  from  coast  to  coast.  She  testifies  that  everywhere,  though  prac- 
tically without  protection,  she  was  treated  with  unfailing  respect  and  con- 


•Opportunity  here  for  another  stimulating  discussion : How  do  individuals  and  nations 

become  civilized,  anyway?  Assume  that  a child  of  highly  civilized  parents  is  separated  from 
them  in  babyhood  and  grows  up  without  ever  seeing  a human  being  (marooned  on  a desert 
island,  say),  would  it  become  civilized?  Why  not?  Is  the  same  true  in  large  measure  of 
national  civilizations?  How  much  of  our  American  civilization  have  we  developed  here? 
How  much  have  we  inherited  from  earlier  civilizations — Greek,  Roman,  Jewish — and  from 
other  lands?  Take  away  these  contributions,  and  what  do  we  have  left? 

“Africa  has  been  called  the  continent  of  music.  The  beat  of  jazz  that  dominates  the 
radio  around  the  world  is  the  obvious  echo  of  the  drums  in  Africa. 

“•Brown:  "The  Story  of  the  American  Negro,”  page  26. 
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sideration,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  innate  courtesy  and  kindli- 
ness of  the  natives. 

Among  the  natives  of  Africa,  says  Wilson,  “the  belief  in  one  Supreme 
Being  is  universal.  Any  system  of  atheism  strikes  them  as  too  absurd 
and  preposterous  to  require  a denial.”* 

After  forty  years’  observation  as  a missionary  in  Africa,  Dr.  Nassau 
bears  the  same  witness.  “Among  all  the  degraded  ones  whom  I have  met,” 
he  says,  “I  have  seen  or  heard  none  whose  religious  thought  was  only  a 
superstition.  ...  I have  yet  to  be  asked,  ‘Who  is  God?’  ”** 

To  be  sure,  the  Africans  have  many  strange,  primitive  customs,  some 
of  them  savage  and  cruel.  Before  we  judge  them,  however,  we  might 
remember  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Britons  of  Caesar’s  day;  the  middle- 
age  torture  and  slaughter  of  heretics  by  Catholics  and  Protestants;  the 
burning  of  thousands  of  “witches”  in  comparatively  modern  Europe;  the 
hanging  of  twenty  such  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  a few  generations  ago. 
What  African  custom  could  be  more  savage  than  some  present-day  lynch- 
ings;  what  tribal  conflict  half  so  destructive  as  modern  war? 

Besides,  many  African  customs  which  seem  strange  to  us  are  logical 
responses  to  African  environment — scant  clothing,  for  example.  Others 
are  no  more  illogical  than  some  of  our  own.  Why,  for  example,  are  nose 
rings  savage,  and  earrings  civilized? 

NO  GROUND  FOR  PESSIMISM 

Many  of  those  who  know  the  African  best  in  his  own  country  are  wholly 
optimistic  as  to  his  native  ability.  Sir  Gordon  Guggisberg,  for  years  the 
British  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  says  on  this  point:*** 

“If  we  provide  natives  with  the  means  of  getting  a really  first-rate 
education,  would  they  be  capable  of  taking  their  place  alongside  Euro- 
peans? I emphatically  reply,  ‘Yes,  certainly.’  The  reason  of  my  affirma- 
tion is  that  many  Africans  have  already  attained  to  this,  and  that  by  their 
own  efforts.” 

To  the  same  effect  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  a South  African  judge  of  many 
years’  experience,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  “he  had  formed  the  definite 
conviction  that  there  was  no  substantial  difference  in  natural  ability  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  black.”**** 

Dr.  Mabel  Carney,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  wrote 
after  a visit  to  East  Africa  (Rural  America,  April  1927)  : 

“The  amazing  possibilities,  educability  and  progress  of  African  peoples! 
Let  no  one  who  wishes  to  find  proof  of  the  permanent  inferiority  of 
colored  races  go  to  Africa,  for  he  will  not  find  what  he  seeks!” 

Of  necessity  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  sketchy  and  inadequate.  The 
teacher  will  find  it  easy  to  supply  additional  illustrative  material  and 
human  interest.  From  such  a study — simple,  factual,  and  natural — it  is 
believed  that  the  pupil  will  emerge  with  broader  understanding  of  natural 
and  cultural  processes,  and  a more  scientific  attitude  toward  retarded 
peoples. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  possibilities  of  a similar  approach  by  way  of 
American  history. 


•Wilson : "Western  Africa,”  page  209. 
••Nassau:  "Fetishism  in  West  Africa,”  page  36. 
•••Speer:  "Of  One  Blood,”  page  48. 

••••Smith:  “The  Golden  Stool,”  page  87. 
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II.  THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA 


Negroes  first  came  to  the  New  World  not  in  1619,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  with  the  first  explorers  more  than  a hundred  years  earlier. 
Ancient  manuscripts  mention  Alonzo  Pietro,  “il  Negro,”  as  the  pilot  of 
the  Nina,  one  of  Columbus’  ships.  There  were  Negroes  with  Balboa  when 
he  discovered  the  Pacific  in  1513;  with  Cortez  in  Mexico;  with  DeSoto 
when  he  explored  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  1539;  with  Menendez  when 
he  founded  St.  Augustine  in  1565.  It  is  said  that  the  second  Old  World 
settler  of  what  is  now  Alabama  was  a Negro  member  of  DeSoto’s  party 
who  liked  the  country  and  settled  among  the  Indians.  The  first  explorer 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  was  Estavanico,  a Negro  who  came  from 
Spain  with  Narvaez  in  1527. 

SLAVERY  INTRODUCED 

The  first  permanent  planting  of  slavery  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent took  place  at  Jamestown  in  1619,  when  a Dutch  ship  landed  twenty 
Negroes.  These  were  sold  as  slaves,  or  perhaps  as  “indentured  servants,” 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times.  We  know  that  some  of  the  twenty 
became  free  after  serving  a time,  while  others  were  permanently  enslaved. 
Negro  slavery  was  legally  recognized  in  Virginia  in  1661,  and  grew  rapidly 
after  the  further  importation  of  white  indentured  servants  was  prohibited 
in  1688.*  By  1715  there  were  58,850  slaves  in  the  colonies;  in  1775  a half 
million;  in  1800  a million.  Hundreds  of  ships  were  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  All  parts  of  the  country  shared  the  responsibility,  as  importers, 
sellers,  or  buyers. 

A brief  study  of  the  slave  trade  will  be  interesting:  The  “three-cornered 
traffic”  in  molasses,  rum,  and  slaves;  slave  raids  in  Africa;  the  “middle 
passage”  in  the  crowded  holds  of  slave  ships;  the  American  auction  block; 
separation  of  families,  etc. 

Helpful  also  will  be  a discussion  of  the  conditions  and  effects  of  slavery. 
Its  best  aspects:  paternal  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  owners,  loyalty 
and  faithful  service  in  response.  Its  worst:  absentee  ownership  and  over- 
seer control.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  master  and  to  slave. 
Grady’s  tribute  to  the  slaves  who  guarded  the  homes  of  the  South  while 
the  men  were  away  at  war;  “history  has  no  parallel  to  their  loyalty,” 
he  says. 


VAST  ECONOMIC  ASSET 

Slave  labor  was  particularly  profitable  in  the  production  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar.  From  early  times  these  crops  have  been  pouring 
into  the  South  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Exports  of  tobacco:  1618, 
twenty  pounds;  1639,  1,500,000  pounds;  1773,  53,000,000  pounds.  Cotton 
production:  1810,  85,000,000  pounds;  doubled  every  ten  years  during  the 
next  three  decades.  By  1840  the  South  was  producing  two-thirds  of  the 


•The  pupils  will  be  interested  to  know  that  slavery  has  been  a common  human  phenom- 
enon, by  no  means  limited  to  Negroes.  Some  of  ancient  Rome’s  most  brilliant  scholars  were 
slaves  ; Britons  taken  captive  by  the  Romans  were  sold  into  slavery  ; many  of  Virginia’s  early 
settlers  were  indentured  white  servants ; the  colony  of  Georgia  was  founded  as  a refuge  for 
debt  slaves. 
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world’s  cotton  supply.  In  1850  slave  labor  produced  agricultural  products 
valued  at  $136,000,000,  a tremendous  sum  for  those  days.  In  1929,  Negro 
farmers  produced  crops  valued  at  643  millions.  These  figures  indicate 
something  of  the  vast  economic  contribution  which  Negroes  have  made 
to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  South. 

Negro  slaves  furnished  also  a large  part  of  the  South’s  skilled  labor, 
doing  most  of  the  blacksmithing,  wagon  making,  and  iron  work;  building 
its  colonial  mansions;  manning  its  factories,  machine  shops,  and  mills; 
in  some  cases  running  its  railroads.  Many  slaves  bought  their  time  from 
their  masters,  hired  themselves  out,  and  thus  made  enough  money  to  buy 
their  freedom. 

Further  importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited  by  Congress  in  1807. 
Smuggling  continued  for  several  decades,  however,  and  the  number  of 
Negroes  in  the  country  increased  to  2,300,000  in  1830,  and  to  4,441,000 
by  1860. 


SOUTHERN  SENTIMENT  FOR  EMANCIPATION 

Many  Southern  leaders  early  saw  the  danger  involved  in  slavery.  Jef- 
ferson said:  “I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I reflect  that  God  is  just”; 
George  Washington:  “I  can  already  foresee  that  nothing  but  the  rooting 
out  of  slavery  can  perpetuate  the  existence  of  our  Union.” 

In  1832  the  Virginia  legislature  came  within  one  vote  of  abolishing 
slavery.  Many  kindly  masters  freed  their  slaves  and  emancipation  societies 
sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the  South. 

The  African  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in  the  hope  of  freeing 
slaves  and  sending  them  back  to  Africa.  This  Society  was  endorsed  by 
several  legislatures  and  received  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  great 
numbers  of  Southern  people.  Out  of  this  movement  came  the  colony  of 
Liberia,  which  still  exists  as  the  only  independent  Negro  republic  in 
the  world. 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  SLAVERY,  1820-60 

A long  and  bitter  political  struggle.  Highlights:  Missouri  Compromise, 
1820;  Annexation  of  Texas,  1845;  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  1850;  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  1854;  Dred  Scott  Decision,  1857. 

The  “underground  railroad,”  a picturesque  institution  active  during  this 
period.  Many  interesting  stories  available. 

All  this  time  the  abolition  movement  in  the  North  was  gaining  in  num- 
bers and  intensity.  Intemperance  and  heat  characterized  both  sides,  as 
in  the  political  struggle.  The  whole  issue  was  thrown  into  the  realm  of 
emotion,  making  rational  solution  impossible. 

Civil  War  was  the  result;  a vast  and  needless  sacrifice  of  life,  treasure 
and  national  unity.  Four  million  men  engaged;  600,000  killed;  big  national 
debt  created;  vast  property  loss;  the  South  left  prostrate,  bankrupt  and 
desolate;  a political  cleavage  that  still  continues. 

Might  patience  and  reason  on  either  side  have  found  a better  way? 
Emancipation  in  England  by  purchase,  1833.  Would  this  method  have  been 
fairer  to  the  South?  Would  it  have  been  more  or  less  expensive  for  the 
government?  What  of  the  after  effects?* 


•An  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  the  effectiveness  or  futility  of  war  as  a means  of 
adjusting  human  differences.  An  interesting  sidelight:  Only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Southern 
people  were  slave  holders  ; slavery  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  other  eighty  per  cent,  who 
largely  made  up  the  Confederate  armies.  Another:  The  Confederate  Conscription  Act  of 
October  11,  1862,  specifically  exempted  from  military  service  owners  and  overseers  of  as 
many  as  twenty  slaves. 
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EMANCIPATION 


Emancipation  Proclamation,  a war  measure,  January  1,  1863. 

Thirteenth  Amendment  adopted  December  18,  1865. 

A dangerous  situation:  More  than  four  million  slaves  suddenly  set  free 
without  resources,  experience,  or  training  in  self-direction;  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  economic  security  of  slavery  and  thrust  out  on  their  own 
responsibility!  Yet  with  surprising  facility  and  a minimum  of  disorder 
former  masters  and  slaves  made  new  adjustments;  a credit  to  both  races. 
Contrast  with  the  “reigns  of  terror”  often  characteristic  of  revolution. 
Said  Confederate  General  John  B.  Gordon,  “No  other  race  relieved  from 
servitude  under  such  circumstances  would  have  behaved  so  well.” 

RECONSTRUCTION 

A period  of  tragic  blunders  and  grave  injustice.  Two  groups  primarily 
responsible:  Well-meaning  but  misguided  fanatics,  and  self-seeking, 

grafting  demagogues  and  politicians.  Along  with  these  some  men  of  the 
highest  character,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  situation.  The  Negro 
deceived  by  designing  white  leaders  and  used  to  put  them  in  power. 
Though  Negro  voters  outnumbered  whites  in  five  states,  every  Recon- 
struction legislature  except  one  was  predominantly  white.  Says  Merriam 
(“The  Negro  and  the  Nation”),  “Most  of  the  plunder  seems  to  have  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  knaves  of  the  superior  race.”  Of  the  sixteen  Negroes 
sent  to  Congress  in  this  period,  a number  were  college  graduates,  educated 
in  the  North  and  abroad. 

The  Reconstruction  governments  rendered  at  least  one  great  service: 
They  established  in  each  state  a genuine  public  school  system,  providing 
for  “separate  but  equal”  opportunities  for  the  children  of  the  two  races. 
This  is  the  most  important  single  step  ever  taken  in  the  South. 

PROGRESS  SINCE  EMANCIPATION 

Of  the  Negro  since  emancipation  many  authorities  have  said  that  no 
other  race  in  history  ever  made  so  great  progress  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  Following  are  some  highlights  of  this  story: 


Property  owned  by  Negroes:  1865  1930 

Homes  owned  __ 12,000  700,000 

Farms  owned 200,000 

Farms  operated 20,000  700,000 

Land  owned  (acres) 22,000,000 


Aggregate  wealth _.$20,000,000  $2,000,000,000 

In  1928  the  Negroes  of  Georgia  owned  1,444,000  acres  of  land;  city  real 
estate  valued  at  $24,000,000;  total  property  assessed  at  $48,000,000.  Those 
of  North  Carolina  paid  taxes  on  $110,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  and 
personal  property;  those  of  Virginia  owned  $59,000,000  of  real  estate 
alone. 

In  1865  Negroes  owned  few  business  enterprises.  Today  they  conduct 
70,000  businesses  in  200  lines.  These  include  25,000  retail  stores;  1,500 
factories  making  fifty-five  different  products;  23  banks  capitalized  at 
$2,000,000;  44  insurance  companies  with  1,600,000  policies  and  $300,000- 
000  of  insurance  in  force;  300  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  census  of  1930  lists  1200  Negro  lawyers,  3800  physicians,  1700 
dentists,  5000  trained  nurses;  4000  actors;  10,000  musicians;  56,000  teach- 
ers. “Who’s  Who  in  America”  in  1937  contained  the  biographies  of  a 
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hundred  Negroes  who  have  attained  distinction  in  education,  the  profes- 
sions, and  business. 

The  1930  census  lists  5,500,000  Negroes  as  gainfully  employed  in  the 
United  States,  or  59  per  cent  of  all  those  ten  years  old  and  over.*  These 
were  in  almost  every  type  of  industry,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Agriculture 
employed  1,987,000;  domestic  service  1,576,000;  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries  1,024,000;  transportation  397,000. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

Before  emancipation  the  education  of  Negroes  was  prohibited  in  many 
states,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  anywhere.  So,  when  set  free  in 
1865,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  were  illiterate.  Schools  were  im- 
mediately begun  under  government  auspices  and  Negroes,  old  and  young, 
showed  great  eagerness  to  learn.  Within  five  years  200,000  former  slaves 
were  enrolled  in  these  schools. 

Then  came  the  state  public  school  system,  feeble  at  first  but  steadily 
improving.  Today  in  seventeen  Southern  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  there  are  24,000  public  schools  for  Negroes,  enrolling  2,400,000 
colored  children,  or  82  per  cent  of  all  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen. Of  this  number  188,000  were  in  high  school  grades  in  1936.  This 
was  nine  times  as  many  as  there  were  in  high  school  in  1917.  (What  per 
cent  of  increase?)  What  does  this  increase  indicate  as  to  public  policy; 
as  to  Negro  ambition?  Meantime  illiteracy  has  declined,  decade  by 
decade,  from  90  per  cent  in  1860  to  80  per  cent,  70,  57,  44,  and  on  down 
to  16.3  per  cent  in  1930. 

FORTY  THOUSAND  IN  COLLEGE 

The  first  college  for  Negroes  was  established  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1854.  In  the  next  two  decades  a score  of  similar  institu- 
tions were  established  in  the  South  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Con- 
gregationalists.  Later  all  the  Southern  states  established  state  colleges 
for  Negroes.  There  are  now  117  Negro  colleges  with  38,000  students.  In 
addition  2,500  Negro  students  are  enrolled  in  other  colleges.  About  4,000 
a year  are  awarded  college  degrees.  A large  number  have  won  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  and  many  have  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Negroes  have  made  many  important  inventions  and  have  been  granted 
thousands  of  patents.  Norbert  Rilleaux  invented  the  vacuum  pan  for 
refining  sugar;  J.  E.  Matzeliger,  the  shoe  lasting  machine  now  in  general 
use;  Elijah  McCoy,  the  lubricating  cup  so  often  seen  on  machinery; 
Granville  Woods,  numerous  electrical  devices  which  have  been  sold  to 
the  great  telephone  and  electric  companies. 

FIVE  MILLION  CHURCH  MEMBERS 

When  set  free  Negroes  had  few  churches.  They  now  have  more  than 

42.000  churches  with  5,200,000  members,  36,000  Sunday  schools  enrolling 

2.144.000  pupils.  Their  church  property  is  valued  at  $168,000,000.  They 
carry  on  mission  work  in  this  country,  Africa,  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  contribute  to  this  work  a half  million  dollars  a year. 

The  pupils  will  be  interested  in  stories  of  well-known  members  of  the 
race — Phillis  Wheatley,  Benjamin  Banneker,  John  Chavis,  Booker  Wash- 
ington, George  Carver,  Sojourner  Truth,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  Paul 


•The  corresponding  figure  for  native  whites  was  47  per  cent. 
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Dunbar,  James  Weldon  Johnson,  Countee  Cullen,  Paul  Robson,  Richard 
Harrison,  Henry  O.  Tanner,  Matt  Henson,  Roland  Hayes,  Marian  Ander- 
son, and  many  others. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  FLAG 

Surprising,  even  spectacular,  has  been  the  Negro’s  record  of  patriotic 
service  in  all  the  nation’s  wars. 

Crispus  Attucks,  a Negro,  was  the  first  American  to  fall  in  the  Boston 
Massacre  of  March  5,  1770.*  Peter  Salem  and  Solomon  Poor  won  dis- 
tinction at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  the  former  is  credited  with  the  death 
of  Major  Pitcairn,  the  British  commander.**  Negro  troops  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  repelled  three  desperate  assaults  and  thus  saved  the 
American  army  from  capture.  In  1771  when  Colonel  Green  was  attacked 
at  Point  Bridge,  Negro  troops  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  last  man  in 
his  defense. 

Writing  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  Bancroft  says  (Vol.  VI,  page  142): 
“Of  the  revolutionary  patriots  who  on  that  day  periled  life  for  their 
country,  more  than  700  black  Americans  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
white.”  General  Lafayette  praised  the  Negro  troops  who  served  under 
General  Green.  Austin  Dabney,  a Georgia  Negro  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Elijah  Clarke,  received  a pension  from  the  government 
and  a grant  from  the  state  legislature.  A South  Carolina  slave  rendered 
such  service  that  the  legislature  liberated  his  wife  and  children.  Alto- 
gether about  three  thousand  Negroes  saw  service  in  the  Revolution. 

In  the  War  of  1812  Negroes  fought  gallantly.  Commodore  Perry  spoke 
highly  of  “their  bravery  and  conduct  in  the  battle  of  the  lakes.”  Com- 
mander Chauncey  mentioned  the  fifty  Negroes  aboard  his  ship  as  “among 
his  best  men.”  General  Jackson  publicly  praised  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Negro  regiments  which  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War,  four  regiments  of  Negro  troops  in 
the  regular  army  distinguished  themselves  at  the  battle  of  Guassimas,  El 
Caney,  and  San  Juan  Hill.*** 

Three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Negroes  were  enrolled  for  service 
in  the  World  War,  of  whom  200,000  were  sent  to  France.  They  were  the 
first  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  to  get  into  action,  and  two 
Negroes  were  the  first  American  soldiers  decorated  for  bravery.  The 
Croix  de  Guerre  was  awarded  to  four  entire  Negro  regiments,  one  of 
which  was  commanded  entirely  by  Negroes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
colonel.  Altogether  sixty  Negro  officers  were  decorated.  The  conduct  of 
the  Negro  troop  was  highly  commended  by  General  Pershing  and  other 
officers. 

Though  hundreds  of  American  citizens  during  the  World  War  were 
accused  of  disloyalty,  and  some  were  convicted  and  imprisoned,  not  a 
single  Negro  was  among  the  number. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  American  Negroes  in  general  have  had 
a longer  background  of  residence  in  this  country  than  have  white  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  because  a large  percentage  of  the  whites  are  descended 
from  people  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  last  hundred  years,  while 
nearly  all  the  Negroes  have  an  American  ancestry  going  back  at  least  150 
years.  For  this  reason  also  Negroes  feel  themselves  in  every  sense  Ameri- 
cans, proud  of  their  country  and  loyal  to  it. 


‘Bancroft,  “History  of  the  United  States,”  Vol.  IV,  pages  188-190. 
“Hitchcock,  “Decisive  Battles  of  America,”  page  116. 

•“Theodore  Roosevelt,  "The  Rough  Rider,”  page  148. 
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III.  CIVIC  PROBLEMS 


Since  the  racial  situation  is  at  the  heart  of  many  of  America’s  civic 
problems,  no  effective  teaching  of  civics  can  ignore  it.  It  affords  also  a 
fine  body  of  illustrative  material  for  the  teaching  of  civic  principles  and 
practices. 

POPULATION  TRENDS 

Of  122,775,046  people  in  the  United  States  in  1930,  Negroes  numbered 
11,891,143,  or  a little  less  than  one  in  ten.  (Have  pupils  calculate  exact 
per  cent.)  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  In  thirteen  Southern 

states,  8,805,635;  in  other  sections,  3,085,508. 

Net  increase  of  Negro  population  1920  to  1930:  In  thirteen  Southern 
states,  364,529— or  5 per  cent;  in  other  sections,  1,063,483 — or  63  per  cent. 
The  reason:  nearly  one  million  Negroes  went  North  during  the  pros- 
perous ’20s. 

One  interesting  result:  The  five  cities  having  the  largest  Negro  popu- 
lation are  all  north  of  the  Potomac  River.* 

Most  people  think  Negroes  are  increasing  faster  than  white  people.  In- 
stead, they  are  not  even  keeping  up.  The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the 
total  population  has  been  growing  steadily  less  for  150  years.  In  1790  (the 
first  census)  Negroes  made  up  19.3  per  cent  of  the  population,  or  practically 
one  in  five.  In  1930  they  comprised  only  9.7  per  cent  of  the  population,  not 
quite  one  in  ten.  The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  South  also  has  been 
decreasing  rapidly.  In  1880  it  was  36  per  cent,  in  1930  only  24.7  per  cent. 
The  same  trend  is  found  in  the  various  Southern  states,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


PER  CENT 

NEGRO 

POPULATION 

1900 

1930 

1900 

1930 

Mississippi 

58.5 

50.2 

North  Carolina 

33 

29 

South  Carolina 

58.4 

45.6 

Arkansas  

.28 

25.8 

Louisiana  

47.1 

36.9 

Tennessee  _ 

.23.8 

18.3 

Georgia  

46.7 

36.8 

Texas  

.20.4 

14.7 

Alabama  ....  

45.2 

35.7 

Maryland  

19.8 

16.9 

Florida  

43.7 

29.4 

Delaware  

. 16.6 

13.7 

Virginia  

...  . . 35.6 

26.8 

Kentucky  

.13.3 

8.6 

Subjects  for  discussion: 

Effects  of  decreasing  proportion  of  Negroes:  Will  it  make  the  South’s 
racial  problems  more  serious  or  less  so,  as  the  years  go  by? 

Effects  of  heavy  migration  to  other  sections:  Economic,  political;  on 
the  South,  on  the  nation. 

PROBLEMS  OF  HEALTH 

The  birth  rate  of  Negroes  is  higher  than  that  of  white  people.  Why, 
then,  are  they  increasing  less  rapidly?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  Negro’s 


•These  are  New  York,  327,000 ; Chicago,  234,000  ; Philadelphia,  219,000  ; Baltimore.  142,- 
000,  Washington,  132,000  (1930  census). 
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high  rates  of  morbidity  and  mortality  (sickness  and  death).  In  1927  the 
annual  Negro  death  rate  was  17.5  per  thousand,  that  of  white  people  10.8 
per  thousand.  This  means  that  Negroes  were  dying  at  a rate  62  per  cent 
higher  than  white  people.* 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  commonest  diseases  among  Negroes.  Their 
mortality  from  this  cause  is  two  to  five  times  as  high  as  that  of  white 
people.  Since  this  disease  is  largely  preventable  and  curable,  it  appears 
that  public  health  agencies  have  not  given  proper  attention  to  its  preva- 
lence among  colored  people. 

In  1930  Negro  infant  mortality  (the  death  of  babies  under  one  year  of 
age)  was  99.5  per  thousand  as  compared  with  59.6  for  white  infants.  This 
was  due  to  unsanitary  surroundings;  poor  medical  attention  at  birth  and 
later  (a  great  number  of  Negro  mothers  have  no  physician  at  the  birth  of 
their  children);  improper  food  because  of  ignorance  and  poverty;  lack 
of  maternal  care,  since  so  many  Negro  mothers  have  to  go  out  to  work. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

Effects  upon  the  community  of  unfavorable  Negro  health  conditions; 
loss  of  time  involved;  reduced  efficiency  and  producing  power;  expense 
of  caring  for  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead.  This  loss  runs  to  hundreds 
of  millions  a year;  much  of  it  due  to  preventable  illness,  could  be  saved 
by  better  public  health  services.  Does  the  loss  fall  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity or  upon  the  Negro  only? 

Another  discussion,  illustrating  the  principle  of  social  solidarity  and 
interdependence:  Disease  germs  do  not  respect  the  color  line.  Every  day 
more  than  a million  Negro  cooks,  laundresses,  and  maids  go  into  the 
homes  of  white  people  to  prepare  their  food,  wash  their  clothes,  and 
care  for  their  children.  If  these  domestic  helpers  live  in  unsanitary,  dis- 
ease-breeding slums,  what  will  be  the  inevitable  effect  upon  the  people 
for  whom  they  work?  What  does  all  this  suggest  to  the  white  community 
(1)  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  the  Negro,  (2)  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  welfare  of  all?  What  steps  might  be  taken  to  improve  these  con- 
ditions? (Public  health  services,  clinics,  hospitalization,  slum  clearance, 
decent  homes,  sewerage,  water,  sanitary  surroundings,  etc.) 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATION 

What  are  the  health  conditions  of  Negroes  in  this  state,  this  county, 
this  community?  What  public  health  facilities  are  available  to  them — 
medical  and  nursing  service,  clinics,  hospitals,  etc?  What  services  are 
available  in  the  Negro  schools?  How  do  all  these  compare  with  those 
provided  for  white  people? 

Sources  of  information:  Reports  of  state,  county  and  community 

departments  of  health;  addresses  by  nurses,  physicians  and  health  officers. 
Visits  to  health  offices,  clinics  and  hospitals.  Personal  observation  of 
Negro  housing  and  community  conditions,  the  worst  and  the  best. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY 

Though  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Negro  group  is  large,  the  great 
majority  are  still  poor  and  dependent.  Many  own  practically  nothing. 


•Though  the  conditions  are  still  deplorable,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  recent 
years  Negroes  have  made  great  gains  in  health.  Between  1910  and  1930  their  death  rate 
per  thousand  decreased  from  24.2  to  16.5,  and  in  ten  years  their  average  life  span  increased 
from  41  to  46  years.  These  gains  were  due  to  education,  increasing  emphasis  on  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  and  better  public  health  services. 
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Earnings  are  uncertain  and  meager,  standards  of  living  low.  Low  wage 
scales  are  largely  responsible.  What  do  low  wages  mean  in  standards  of 
living?  In  health?  In  ambition  and  efficiency?  How  do  low  wages 
affect  purchasing  power?  What  effect  does  this  have  upon  the  business 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants?  What  effect  upon  the  demand  for  farm 
products?  How  do  the  low  wages  of  this  group  affect  the  general  wage 
scale?  What  did  Booker  T.  Washington  mean  when  he  said,  “You  can’t 
hold  another  man  down  in  the  ditch  without  staying  down  there  with 
him”?  Should  equal  wages  be  paid  for  equal  work,  irrespective  of  race? 
Would  this  be  of  advantage  to  the  white  worker  as  well  as  to  the  Negro? 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FARM  TENANCY 

Of  the  882,850  Negro  farm  operators  reported  by  the  1930  census, 
700,911  were  landless  renters  and  tenants.  Average  income  per  tenant 
family  less  than  $225  a year.  Only  one  in  two  hundred  of  these  families 
had  a telephone  and  but  one  in  three  hundred  had  water  and  lights  in  the 
home.  More  than  three-fourths  of  their  houses  were  valued  at  less  than 
$500  each.  Yet  in  1929  these  Negro  farmers  produced  crops  and  foodstuffs 
valued  at  643  millions  of  dollars.  Had  their  condition  been  such  as  to 
favor  ambition  and  efficiency,  would  they  have  produced  more  or  less? 

What  are  some  of  the  worst  features  of  tenancy?  (Short  tenure,  fre- 
quent moves,  irregular  school  attendance,  misuse  of  the  land,  lack  of 
interest  in  the  community,  uncertain  contracts,  careless  settlements,  hope- 
less debt,  etc.)  How  might  these  conditions  be  improved?  Learn  all  you 
can  about  the  successful  efforts  of  Ireland,  Denmark,  Finland,  and  other 
European  countries  to  promote  farm  ownership.  What  is  the  United 
States  now  doing  to  the  same  end?  (For  information  write  to  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RECREATION 

Why  do  cities  provide  parks  and  playgrounds?  By  what  group  of  chil- 
dren are  these  facilities  most  needed,  those  of  the  poor  or  those  of  the 
well-to-do?  In  what  sections  are  they  most  needed,  in  crowded  slums  or 
select  residential  areas?  As  between  Negro  and  white  children,  which 
group  is  worse  off  in  the  matter  of  housing,  streets,  and  opportunities 
for  recreation?  Which  group  needs  parks  and  playgrounds  most? 

Where,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  most  parks  and  playgrounds  found,  in 
the  poorer  districts  or  the  wealthier  ones?  For  white  children,  or  for 
Negroes?  One  example:  A Southern  city  with  100,000  Negroes,  making 
up  one-third  of  its  population;  for  white  people  1,300  acres  of  parks 
valued  at  $3,000,000;  for  Negroes,  one  park  of  fourteen  acres  valued 
at  $41,000. 

Does  this  concern  Negroes  alone,  or  does  it  concern  the  whole  com- 
munity? Is  it  a matter  of  justice  only,  or  one  of  self  interest  as  well? 
To  what  extent  does  the  community  pay  for  its  failure  to  provide  these 
facilities?  (In  poor  citizenship,  poor  health,  inefficiency,  indigence,  and 
crime?) 

Similar  problems  are  found  in  relation  to  almost  all  other  public  serv- 
ices: Libraries  (often  inaccessible  to  Negroes);  water  mains;  sewers 
(which  frequently  end  where  the  Negro  section  begins) ; street  paving 
and  lights;  public  education.  A visit  to  the  city  hall  to  inquire  about  these 
matters  will  be  definitely  helpful.  Even  more  convincing  will  be  first-hand 
observation. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Discussion  of  this  subject  will  help  the  pupil  to  visualize  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Americanism  and  democracy. 

Why  do  democracy  and  public  education  belong  together?  (Democracy 
is  based  on  the  value  of  the  individual;  assumes  general  participation  in 
the  process  of  government — every  man  a sovereign  citizen;  undertakes 
to  provide  an  equal  chance  for  all;  depends  upon  intelligent  citizenship 
for  its  effectiveness;  hence  feels  the  need  to  provide  universal  elucation.) 

Were  public  schools  started  in  the  first  place  for  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  or  the  children  of  the  poor?  What  were  the  early  public 
schools  called  in  Virginia? 

What  do  the  laws  of  the  Southern  states  say  with  regard  to  public 
school  facilities  for  Negroes?  (They  shall  be  “separate  but  equal.”)  To 
what  extent  are  these  laws  carried  out?  How  do  the  Negro  schools  of 
your  state  and  community  compare  with  the  white  schools:  In  buildings 
and  grounds?  Equipment?  Length  of  school  term?  Salaries  of  teachers? 
Consolidation?  Transportation  of  pupils?  Expenditure  per  child?* 

Secure  and  examine  the  reports  of  state,  county,  and  city  school  boards 
on  these  points.  Send  a committee  to  visit  local  schools  and  report  on 
conditions. 

If  wide  differences  are  found,  somebody  will  offer  the  explanation  that 
Negroes  do  not  pay  as  much  taxes  as  white  people.  This  will  raise  inter- 
esting questions,  civic  and  economic:  Which  is  the  American  way,  to 
distribute  tax  benefits  chiefly  to  those  who  pay  the  most  taxes,  or  equally 
to  all,  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  pay?  Many  white  people  pay  no 
taxes.  Shall  the  state  for  that  reason  discriminate  against  their  children 
in  favor  of  the  well-to-do?  If  not,  why  discriminate  against  Negro  chil- 
dren because  their  parents  are  poor? 

Another  civic  question,  that  of  indirect  taxes:  Everybody  pays  indirect 
taxes  who  buys  anything  at  all.  Example:  Gasoline  taxes  in  Georgia, 
$20,000,000  a year.  Every  citizen  has  rights  also  in  the  taxes  paid  by 
railroads,  public  utilities,  and  other  great  corporations. 

An  interesting  economic  principle:  In  the  last  analysis,  who  pays  the 
taxes  on  a rented  house,  the  man  who  owns  it  or  the  man  who  pays  the 
rent?  Who  pays  the  taxes  on  a plantation,  the  man  who  owns  the  planta- 
tion or  the  man  whose  labor  makes  it  productive? 


*In  a careful  public  school  study  for  the  year  1929-30  ("Financing  Schools  in  the  South,” 
published  by  the  Rosen wald  fund).  Dr.  Fred  McQuistion  of  Arkansas  found  that  eleven 
Southern  states  spent  on  an  average  nearly  four  times  as  much  for  the  education  of  each 
white  child  as  for  that  of  the  Negro  child — $44.31  for  each  white  child  enrolled  and  $12.57  for 
each  colored  child.  The  extremes  were  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  spending  on  their  white 
Bchools  more  than  eight  times  as  much  per  child  as  on  their  Negro  schools.  Georgia  was 
close  behind  with  a ratio  of  nearly  six  to  one  in  favor  of  the  white  child,  and  Louisiana  with 
a ratio  of  four  to  one. 

The  figures  have  changed  considerably  in  the  meantime,  but  the  Negro  child  is  still  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  schools.  Late  studies  show  that  in  many  counties  less 
is  spent  on  the  Negro  schools  than  the  amounts  the  state  has  sent  down  to  those  counties  on 
account  of  their  Negro  school  children.  In  such  cases,  the  white  schools  get  all  the  school 
funds  raised  within  the  county,  their  full  share  of  state  funds,  and  also  a considerable  share 
of  the  state  funds  sent  down  for  the  Negro  child.  One  state  superintendent  reported  recently 
that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  counties  in  that  state  were  thus  diverting  to  white  schools 
$1,200,000  of  state  funds  allotted  them  on  account  of  Negro  children.  In  another  state  the 
amount  thus  diverted  in  a recent  year  was  more  than  $600,000.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  in 
counties  with  many  Negro  children  their  schools  are  often  neglected  and  the  white  schools 
are  generously  provided  for,  largely  from  funds  the  county  received  because  of  its  Negro 
children. 

Buildings  and  equipment  for  Negro  schools  are  usually  inferior ; salaries  of  Negro  teachers 
are  usually  much  lower  than  those  of  white  teachers  of  equal  grade ; short  school  terms  for 
Negro  schools  are  not  uncommon  ; consolidated  schools  for  Negroes  are  practically  unknown 
in  most  states.  Some  counties  expend  solely  on  bus  transportation  of  white  children  more 
than  they  expend  for  all  purposes  on  their  Negro  schools. 
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Finally,  the  question  of  the  general  welfare.  Can  people  with  little  or 
no  education  be  as  efficient,  as  productive,  and  as  law-abiding  as  if  they 
had  received  greater  advantages?  Does  not  the  whole  community  suffer 
when  those  advantages  are  denied  or  limited  in  relation  to  any  group? 

OFFICERS  AND  COURTS 

In  some  communities  a serious  race  problem  is  found  in  the  attitude  of 
officers  of  the  law.  Negroes,  being  largely  without  influence  and  political 
power,  are  sometimes  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail  for  insignificant 
offenses  and  on  the  barest  suspicion.  They  may  be  threatened  and  tor- 
tured to  extort  confessions  or  testimony.  Then  they  may  be  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  prison  or  to  death  solely  on  evidence  thus  secured. 
Usually  people  are  assumed  to  be  innocent  till  they  are  proved  guilty,  but 
with  Negroes  it  often  works  the  other  way. 

In  the  process  of  arrest  Negroes  are  sometimes  beaten,  and  occasionally 
shot  and  killed.  In  many  places  they  look  upon  white  policemen  as  their 
natural  enemies  and  expect  no  justice  at  their  hands.  To  improve  this 
condition,  many  Southern  cities  have  colored  detectives  and  police  to 
serve  in  Negro  sections.  This  plan  has  been  found  helpful  in  keeping 
order  and  retaining  the  confidence  of  the  Negro  community. 

MURDER  AT  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  MOB 

A problem  peculiar  to  America  (“peculiar”  in  the  sense  that  it  is  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world)  is  that  of  lynching,  the  murder  of  people 
by  mobs.  Though  nearly  everybody  condemns  lynching,  there  are  still 
some  who  excuse  it.  These  should  know  such  facts  as  the  following, 
revealed  by  careful  investigation  of  84  lynchings  during  1931-1935: 

1.  Nine  of  the  eighty-four  persons  lynched  were  not  even  accused  of 
crime. 

2.  Many  others  equally  innocent  were  lynched  because  of  unfounded 
suspicion,  false  accusations,  and  mistaken  identity. 

3.  Another  large  group  were  accused  only  of  minor  offenses,  some  of 
them  trivial. 

4.  Several  lynched  for  homicide  were  found  to  have  killed  in  self- 
defense.  If  they  had  been  white  men  they  would  have  been  held  guiltless. 

5.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  victims  were  accused  of  crimes  against  women, 
actual  or  attempted,  and  several  of  these  were  found  to  have  been  falsely 
accused. 

But  even  if  all  mob  victims  were  worthy  of  death,  lynching  would  still 
be  wrong.  It  exalts  anarchy  above  law,  and  thus  strikes  at  the  foundations 
of  ordered  society.  Every  good  citizen  should  exercise  his  utmost  influ- 
ence against  this  practice. 


PEONAGE 

Another  occasional  practice  for  which  there  can  be  no  defense  is  that 
of  “peonage,”  or  debt  slavery.  This  means  that  Negroes  who  get  in  debt 
to  landlords  and  employers  are  sometimes  held  in  servitude  by  force  and 
intimidation  on  the  pretext  of  working  out  their  debt.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  the  courts  to  break  up  this  practice  because  the  victims  of  peonage 
are  often  afraid  to  testify.  In  other  cases  public  opinion  is  such  that 
convictions  cannot  be  secured. 
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THE  BALLOT 


No  study  of  this  kind  would  be  complete  without  a consideration  of 
the  ballot.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  provides  that  “the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.”  This  amendment  does  not  mean  that  every  person 
must  be  allowed  to  vote,  irrespective  of  his  fitness  to  do  so;  it  leaves 
each  state  free  to  decide  what  qualifications  for  suffrage  shall  be  required. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  these  qualifications  should  apply  alike  to 
all  and  that  no  one  who  can  meet  them  should  be  denied  the  ballot  merely 
because  of  his  race. 

Nevertheless,  in  many  sections  even  intelligent  and  well-educated 
Negroes  are  kept  from  voting  by  one  means  or  another.  In  such  cases 
Negroes  have  no  part  in  the  governments  under  which  they  live,  no 
political  influence,  and  no  power  to  protect  their  interests. 

A great  many  people  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  a wiser  way 
may  not  be  found.  Not  everybody  is  competent  to  exercise  the  ballot,  to 
be  sure.  It  must  be  protected  by  suffrage  limitations.  But  should  not  such 
limitations  be  applied  equally  to  both  races?  Would  good  government  be 
endangered  by  such  a course,  or  would  it  be  made  stronger  and  more 
secure  through  increased  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  group? 

Have  the  pupils  inform  themselves  as  to  the  qualifications  for  suffrage 
in  their  respective  states  and  communities.  If  practicable  they  might 
inquire  also  as  to  the  degree  in  which  qualified  Negroes  are  permitted  to 
vote,  and  as  to  the  means  employed  to  limit  their  suffrage. 

THE  REAL  QUESTION 

In  essence,  all  these  civic  problems  reduce  down  to  just  two:  (1)  That 
of  doing  justice  to  a minority  group,  and  (2)  that  of  serving  the  best 
interests  of  all.  We  would  all  like  to  do  both,  of  course.  Is  it  possible 
to  do  both  at  the  same  time,  or  must  we  sacrifice  one  to  accomplish  the 
other?  That  is  the  real  question  that  future  citizens  must  face. 

There  are  some  who  think  it  necessary  to  deny  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
limit  their  opportunities  and  “keep  them  down,”  in  order  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  majority. 

There  are  others  who  feel  that  no  good  can  come  from  injustice,  that 
in  keeping  others  down  we  degrade  ourselves,  and  that  the  best  interests 
of  all  will  be  served  by  the  highest  welfare  of  each. 

The  former  view  is  the  theory  of  autocracy  against  which  our  Revolu- 
tionary forefathers  revolted. 

The  latter  is  the  theory  of  the  American  democracy  which  they  estab- 
lished. 

Which  shall  we  follow  in  reference  to  12,000,000  colored  Americans? 
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IV.  LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC 


The  study  of  American  literature  without  some  consideration  of  the 
Negro’s  contribution  is  not  complete.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  nearly  so 
interesting  as  it  might  be,  for  the  Negro’s  literary  offering,  like  his  music, 
has  unique  qualities  and  values.  Possibly  because  closer  to  the  primitive, 
it  has  the  imaginative  vividness  that  rarely  survives  sophistication;  from 
the  tragedy  and  heartbreak  of  slavery  and  its  aftermath  it  derives  peculiar 
poignancy  and  power.  It  has  also  unusual  human  interest  as  reflecting  the 
Negro’s  mental  and  emotional  reaction  to  his  environment. 

Unfortunately,  the  subject  can  be  treated  here  only  in  barest  outline, 
with  brief  life  sketches  of  a few  Negro  authors  and  meager  quotations 
from  their  work.* 


PHILLIS  WHEATLEY 

At  eight  years  of  age  an  African-born  slave  girl  on  the  auction  block 
in  Boston;  at  twenty  acclaimed  on  two  continents  as  among  America’s 
most  talented  poets — such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  in 
point  of  time  the  second  American  Negro  poet,  and  the  first  of  major 
consequence. 

Brought  over  with  a cargo  of  slaves  in  1761,  the  little  African  girl 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  John  Wheatley,  of  Boston,  who 
bought  her  as  a present  for  his  wife.  Mrs.  Wheatley,  a benevolent  woman, 
noted  the  girl’s  quick  mind  and  determined  to  give  her  a chance.  Twelve 
years  later,  Phillis  published  a 124-page  volume  containing  thirty-nine 
“Poems  on  Various  Subjects,”  with  an  introduction  by  the  governor  and 
other  prominent  people  of  Massachusetts.  About  the  same  time  she  paid 
a visit  to  England,  where  she  was  entertained  by  Lady  Huntington  and 
read  her  verses  before  members  of  the  nobility. 

In  response  to  her  poem  in  his  honor,  General  Washington  wrote  her 
a letter  commending  her  “poetic  talents”  and  “elegant  lines”  and  inviting 
her  to  call  at  his  headquarters,  where,  it  is  said,  she  was  received  “with 
marked  courtesy”  by  Washington  and  his  officers. 

Phillis  Wheatley’s  work  was  in  the  traditional  style  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  ranked  as  among  the  “best  American  echoes  of  the  English 
classicists.” 

A HUNDRED  NEGRO  POETS  SINCE  WHEATLEY 

Phillis  Wheatley’s  work  begins  an  interesting  story  of  Africa’s  con- 
tribution to  American  literature.  Handicapped  as  the  race  has  been — 
and  is — by  slavery  and  its  consequences,  nevertheless  more  than  a hun- 


•Most  of  the  material  appearing  here  is  quoted  from  “Singers  in  the  Dawn,”  a 24-page 
anthology  of  American  Negro  poetry.  A suitable  text  for  beginners.  10  cents  per  copy ; 50 
per  cent  discount  on  quantities  for  classroom  use.  Order  from  Conference  on  Education  and 
Race  Relations,  710  Standard  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

For  the  teacher’s  fuller  preparation,  the  following  are  recommended:  “The  Book  of 

American  Negro  Poetry,”  James  Weldon  Johnson  ; “Negro  Poets  and  Their  Poems,”  R.  T. 
Kerlin ; "Caroling  Dusk,”  Countee  Cullen ; “Anthology  of  Verse  by  American  Negroes,” 
White  and  Jackson  : "Anthology  of  American  Negro  Literature,”  V.  F.  Calverton ; “Early 
Negro  American  Writers,”  Benjamin  Brawley ; "Readings  from  Negro  Authors,”  Cromwell, 
Turner  and  Dykes ; “Negro  Poetry  and  Drama,”  Sterling  Brown. 
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dred  American  Negroes  have  published  volumes  of  verse,  most  of  it 
pleasing,  some  of  it  of  high  order.  After  Phillis  Wheatley,  the  next  well- 
known  name  in  the  list  is  that  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  who  came  on 
the  scene  a hundred  years  later.  In  the  intervening  century,  however, 
there  appeared  a number  of  minor  Negro  poets.  Of  these  we  mention 
only  one: 

A RHYMING  JANITOR 

George  Moses  Horton,  a slave  employed  as  janitor  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  eighteen  hundred-twenties,  used  to  write  love 
letters  and  verses  for  the  students  to  send  to  their  sweethearts.  For 
these  he  received  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  each.  In  1829,  his  white  friends 
published  a little  volume  of  his  poems  called  “The  Hope  of  Liberty,” 
which  they  vainly  tried  to  sell  for  enough  to  buy  his  freedom.  Horton’s 
memory  has  become  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  University. 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 

Born  June  27,  1872,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  of  poor  parents  formerly  slaves, 
Paul  Dunbar  began  writing  verse  in  his  grammar  school  days,  edited  his 
school  paper,  graduated  from  high  school  in  1891,  and  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  “Oak  and  Ivy,”  two  years  later  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
His  second  book,  “Majors  and  Minors,”  published  in  1895,  attracted  the 
attention  of  William  Dean  Howells,  who  gave  it  a favorable  review.  This 
introduced  Dunbar  to  the  literary  world.  His  third  volume,  “Lyrics  of 
Lowly  Life,”  with  an  introduction  by  Howells,  won  the  author  national 
recognition.  This  was  followed  by  four  other  volumes  from  1896  to  1905. 
His  collected  poems,  four  hundred  of  them,  were  brought  out  by  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  in  1918. 

Though  Dunbar  was  never  robust  and  died  of  tuberculosis  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four,  he  still  takes  first  rank  among  American  Negro  poets. 
While  best  known  for  his  poems  in  Negro  dialect  (a  medium  which  he 
often  employed  because  of  its  popular  appeal),  much  of  his  work,  perhaps 
the  best  of  it,  is  in  conventional  English.  Following  is  one  of  his  best- 
known  selections: 


LIFE 

A crust  of  bread  and  a corner  to  sleep  in, 

A minute  to  smile  and  an  hour  to  weep  in, 

A pint  of  joy  to  a peck  of  trouble, 

And  never  a laugh  but  the  moans  come  double : 

And  that  is  life! 

A crust  and  a corner  that  love  makes  precious 
With  the  smile  to  warm  and  the  tears  to  refresh  us; 

And  joy  seems  sweeter  when  cares  come  after. 

And  a moan  is  the  finest  of  foils  for  laughter: 

And  that  is  life! 

A KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

Joseph  S.  Cotter,  born  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Feb.  2,  1861,  quit  school  after 
the  third  grade;  was  laborer,  factory  hand  and  teamster  until  twenty- 
two;  ambitious  night  school  student  for  two  terms;  then  school  teacher, 
and  finally  high  school  principal  in  Louisville.  Writer  of  verse  and  folk 
stories  and  author  of  several  books.  Father  of  the  brilliant  but  short-lived 
young  poet,  Joseph  Cotter,  Jr. 
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george  m.  McClellan 


George  M.  McClellan,  born  at  Belfast,  Tenn.,  1860,  was  educated  at 
Fisk  University  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  “A  gentle  poet  of 
nature,  of  the  seasons,  of  birds  and  flowers  and  woodland  scenes.”  A 
collection  of  his  verse,  “The  Path  of  Dreams,”  was  published  in  1916. 
His  poem,  “The  Feet  of  Judas,”  evidences  a great  soul  and  a sound 
philosophy.  Two  of  the  five  stanzas  are  quoted: 

Christ  washed  the  feet  of  Judas! 

And  thus  a girded  servant,  self-abased, 

Taught  that  no  wrong  this  side  the  gate  of  heaven 
Was  ever  too  great  to  wholly  be  effaced. 

And  though  unasked,  in  spirit  be  forgiven. 

And  so  if  we  have  ever  felt  the  wrong 
Of  trampled  rights,  of  caste,  it  matters  not, 

Whate’er  the  soul  has  felt  or  suffered  long. 

Oh,  heart!  this  one  thing  should  not  be  forgot: 

Christ  washed  the  feet  of  Judas. 

W.  E.  B.  DUBOIS 

William  E.  Burghardt  DuBois,  born  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  1868, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  Fisk  University  (A.B.),  Harvard 
(A.M.  and  Ph.D.),  and  University  of  Berlin.  Teacher  at  Wilberforce 
and  Atlanta  Universities.  His  famous  book,  “The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,” 
ranks  with  the  best  American  literature.  Much  of  DuBois’  prose  is  essen- 
tially poetic.  His  one  great  prose  poem,  “A  Litany  of  Atlanta,”  “Done 
in  the  Day  of  Death,  1906,”  was  wrung  from  his  soul  by  the  horrors  of  a 
race  riot  in  which  nearly  a score  of  people,  most  of  them  innocent,  were 
killed  and  wounded.  There  is  hardly  a more  powerful  piece  of  writing 
in  American  literature. 

WILLIAM  STANLEY  BRAITH WAITE 

William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  born  in  Boston,  1878,  was  largely  self- 
educated.  For  years  he  has  been  nationally  recognized,  without  regard 
to  race,  as  anthologist,  critic  and  literary  authority.  Beginning  in  1913, 
he  brought  out  yearly  a collection  of  magazine  verse,  admittedly  the  best 
series  of  anthologies  published  in  America.  Every  major  library  has  them. 
Braithwaite  is  himself  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  poetry. 

UP  FROM  GEORGIA 

John  Wesley  Holloway  was  born  in  Meriwether  County,  Ga.,  in  1865. 
His  father,  a former  slave,  was  one  of  the  first  school  teachers  in  Georgia. 
Young  Holloway  was  educated  at  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  and  at  Fisk; 
became  a teacher  and  then  a preacher.  Is  the  author  of  a volume  of  verse 
entitled,  “From  the  Desert,”  in  which  he  has  sought  to  catch  and  preserve 
certain  picturesque,  but  passing,  phases  of  life  in  the  “Old  South.” 

A HITCH-HIKER  AT  HARVARD 

Edgar  Smyth  Jones,  eager  for  an  education,  in  1910  walked  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  South  to  Harvard  University.  Camped  the  first  night 
on  Harvard  Square  in  Cambridge  and  was  jailed  for  vagrancy.  The  case 
attracted  wide  attention.  Jones  was  quickly  released  and  the  resulting 
interest  enabled  him  to  bring  out  a volume  of  verse. 
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LESLIE  PINCKNEY  HILL 


Leslie  Pinckney  Hill  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1880;  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  Harvard;  taught  at  Tuskegee  Institute;  is 
now  principal  of  Cheney  (Pa.)  Training  School  for  Teachers.  His  poetic 
work,  says  James  Weldon  Johnson,  is  “quiet,  restrained,  scholarly;  philo- 
sophical, rather  than  lyrical.”  He  has  published  two  volumes  of  poems, 
“The  Wings  of  Oppression”  (1921),  and  “Toussaint  L’Ouverture”  (1928). 
His  poem,  “The  Teacher,”  has  been  widely  quoted;  two  stanzas  must 
suffice  here: 

Lord,  who  am  I to  teach  the  way 
To  little  children  day  by  day, 

So  prone  myself  to  go  astray?  . . . 

Lord,  if  their  guide  I still  must  be, 

Oh,  let  the  little  children  see 
The  teacher  leaning  hard  on  Thee. 

Alice  Dunbar  Nelson,  widow  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  born  in  New 
Orleans,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  Straight  College,  Cornell, 
Columbia,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Teacher,  lecturer  and 
journalist.  Is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  prose  and  of  many  uncol- 
lected poems. 


A VOICE  OF  PROTEST 

Claude  McKay  was  born  in  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  1890,  and 
published  a volume  of  verse  before  coming  to  America.  Entered  Tus- 
kegee Institute  at  twenty-two.  Spent  two  years  at  Kansas  State  College, 
then  went  to  Harlem,  New  York,  where  he  made  his  living  as  waiter, 
porter,  houseman  and  dock-worker,  writing  all  the  while.  Became  a con- 
tributor to  a number  of  magazines.  Brought  out  a volume  of  poems  in 
London  in  1920,  and  published  “Harlem  Shadows”  in  this  country  in  1922. 
Has  spent  most  of  his  later  years  in  Europe.  McKay  is  a “poet  of  rebel- 
lion,” the  spokesman  of  the  protesting  post-war  group.  The  following 
lines  were  his  reaction  to  a series  of  race  riots  in  the  summer  of  1919: 

If  we  must  die — let  it  not  be  like  hogs 
Hunted  and  penned  in  an  inglorious  spot, 

While  ’round  us  bark  the  mad  and  hungry  dogs, 

Making  their  mock  at  our  accursed  lot. 

If  we  must  die — oh,  let  us  nobly  die, 

So  that  our  precious  blood  may  not  be  shed 
In  vain;  then  even  the  monsters  we  defy 

Shall  be  constrained  to  honor  us  though  dead! 

SONGS  OF  THE  HEART 

Georgia  Douglas  Johnson,  a native  of  Atlanta,  a product  of  its  public 
schools  and  of  Atlanta  University,  “was  the  first  colored  woman  after 
Frances  Harper  to  gain  general  recognition  as  a poet.  . . . Her  poems 
are  songs  of  the  heart  written  to  appeal  to  the  heart.”  An  enthusiastic 
critic  credits  her  first  volume,  “The  Heart  of  a Woman”  (1918),  with 
“exquisite  artistry  and  infallible  poetic  content,”  “perfect  lyrical  notes 
and  poignant  pathos.”  Two  other  volumes,  “Bronze”  (1922),  and  “An 
Autumn  Love  Cycle”  (1928),  have  since  appeared.  The  following  quota- 
tion is  typical  of  the  note  of  pathos  that  runs  through  her  work: 
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I’m  folding  up  my  little  dreams 
Within  my  heart  tonight, 

And  praying  I may  soon  forget 
The  torture  of  their  sight. 

For  Time’s  deft  fingers  scroll  my  brow 
With  fell  relentless  art — 

I’m  folding  up  my  little  dreams 
Tonight,  within  my  heart! 

“SWIFT  TO  ITS  CLOSE” 

Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr.,  born  in  Louisville,  1895;  was  a precocious  child 
and  had  the  advantage  of  his  father’s  library.  Entered  Fisk  University, 
but  soon  developed  tuberculosis  and  had  to  leave.  Most  of  his  work  was 
done  during  the  six  years  of  illness  which  ended  fatally  in  1919,  in  his 
twenty-third  year.  His  one  little  volume,  “The  Band  of  Gideon,”  is  a 
contribution  of  genuine  poetry.  Here  is  his  gentle  challenge  to  his  brothers 
of  another  race: 

Brother,  come! 

And  let  us  go  unto  our  God. 

And  when  we  stand  before  Him 
I shall  say — 

“Lord,  I do  not  hate, 

I am  hated. 

I scourge  no  one, 

I am  scourged. 

I covet  no  lands, 

My  lands  are  coveted. 

I mock  no  peoples, 

My  people  are  mocked.” 

And,  brother,  what  shall  you  say? 

ANNE  SPENCER 

Anne  Spencer,  born  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  1882;  educated  at  Virginia 
Seminary,  Lynchburg.  Now  a resident  of  the  latter  city.  Her  writings 
though  not  voluminous,  manifest  real  poetic  ability.  This  is  her  apos- 
trophe to  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar: 

Ah,  how  poets  sing  and  die! 

Make  one  song  and  Heaven  takes  it; 

Have  one  heart  and  Beauty  breaks  it; 

Chatterton,  Shelley,  Keats  and  I — 

Ah,  how  poets  sing  and  die! 

STERLING  A.  BROWN 

Sterling  A.  Brown,  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1,  1901;  educated 
in  city  schools,  Williams  College  (A.B.  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa),  Harvard 
University  (A.M.)  Has  taught  literature  in  various  colleges;  now  profes- 
sor in  Howard  University.  His  most  distinctive  poetry  is  in  the  pictur- 
esque lore  and  language  of  the  Negro  roustabout  of  the  open  road. 
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JONATHAN  H.  BROOKS 


Jonathan  H.  Brooks,  the  son  of  a poor  tenant  farmer,  was  born  near 
Lexington,  Miss.,  in  1904.  At  fourteen  his  mother  sent  him  to  a high 
school  in  Jackson,  having  saved  money  enough  to  keep  him  there  four 
months.  There  his  literary  promise  was  recognized  by  a prize  in  a story 
contest.  Then  the  money  failed  and  it  was  three  years  before  he  could 
go  on  with  his  high  school  education,  which  he  completed  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Following  this  he  graduated  from  Tougaloo  College  at  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  and  is  now  a minister.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  many 
papers,  but  no  collection  has  been  published. 

A SINGER  OF  “THE  BLUES” 

Langston  Hughes,  born  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  February,  1902;  Cleveland  public 
schools  and  Columbia  University;  extensive  travel  in  Europe  and  Africa. 
Is  known  chiefly  for  his  book,  “The  Weary  Blues,”  and  for  the  uncon- 
ventionality of  his  work  in  thought  and  style.  These  few  lines  are  typical: 

I,  too,  sing  America. 

I am  the  darker  brother. 

They  send  me  to  eat  in  the  kitchen 
When  company  comes; 

But  I laugh, 

And  eat  well, 

And  grow  strong. 

COUNTEE  CULLEN 

Countee  Cullen,  one  of  the  last  and  best  known  Negro  poets,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  May  30,  1903,  the  son  of  a Methodist  preacher.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  in  New  York  University  (A.B.  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1925),  and  in  Harvard  (A.M.,  1926).  In  1923  and  again 
in  1924  he  won  second  prize,  and  in  1925,  first  prize,  in  the  Witter  Bynner 
undergraduate  poetry  contest  open  to  all  the  colleges  of  America  and 
participated  in  by  700  students  representing  300  colleges.  At  twenty-two 
he  published  “Color,”  a volume  of  verse  that  brought  him  wide  recog- 
nition. This  was  followed  shortly  by  a second  volume  entitled,  “Copper 
Sun.”  Cullen  is  essentially  a lyric  poet,  following  the  classic  models. 
His  technique  is  faultless  and  his  work  witty,  epigrammatic,  intellectual 
and  richly  imaginative.  Here  is  his  “Epitaph  for  a Lady  I Know’: 

She  even  thinks  that  up  in  heaven 
Her  class  lies  late  and  snores, 

While  poor  black  cherubs  rise  at  seven 
To  do  celestial  chores. 

JAMES  WELDON  JOHNSON 

James  Weldon  Johnson  was  a native  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  graduated 
from  Atlanta  University  with  the  degree  of  A.M.;  did  three  years’  grad- 
uate work  at  Columbia  University;  received  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Literature  from  Talladega  College  and  Howard  University.  Was  sev- 
eral years  principal  of  a high  school  in  Jacksonville;  then  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  law  there.  Went  to  New  York  to  collaborate  with 
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his  brother,  J.  Rosamond  Johnson,  in  writing  for  the  light  opera  stage. 
Served  consulates  in  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua.  Fourteen  years  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Then  professor  of  literature  in  Fisk  University.  Met  his  death  in  an  auto 
accident  in  1938. 

A prolific  writer,  he  was  the  author  of  “Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems”; 
“God’s  Trombones,”  a remarkable  poetic  transcription  of  typical  Negro 
sermons;  “The  Book  of  American  Negro  Spirituals”  (two  volumes);  “The 
Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry,”  the  most  complete  anthology  in  this 
field;  and  “Along  This  Way,”  an  autobiography  that  attracted  wide  and 
favorable  attention.  His  poetic  work  is  unusually  mature  and  some  of  it 
ranks  with  the  best  in  contemporary  literature.  His  “Creation,"  from 
“God’s  Trombones,”  is  a truly  great  poem  that  will  live,  noble  in  concept 
and  nobly  expressed. 

In  the  following  challenge  to  his  native  country  Johnson  voices  the 
question  which  12,000,000  Negroes  are  asking: 

TO  AMERICA 

How  would  you  have  us — as  we  are, 

Or  sinking  ’neath  the  load  we  bear? 

Our  eyes  fixed  forward  on  a star? 

Or  gazing  empty  at  despair? 

Rising  or  falling?  Men  or  things? 

V/ith  dragging  pace,  or  footsteps  fleet. 

Strong,  willing  sinews  in  your  wings? 

Or  tightening  chains  about  your  feet? 

WRITERS  OF  NOTABLE  PROSE 

It  is  probably  fair  to  rate  Booker  T.  Washington’s  “Up  From  Slavery” 
as  the  best  known  Negro  contribution  to  American  prose.  This  simply- 
told  story  of  the  author’s  remarkable  life  and  work  is  ranged  along  with 
Franklin’s  autobiography  as  one  of  the  great  American  classics.  It  in- 
terests equally  the  child  and  the  philosopher  and  has  been  published  around 
the  world  in  a score  of  translations.  Every  library  should  have  a copy. 

Next  perhaps  should  be  mentioned  Dr.  DuBois’  “Souls  of  Black  Folk” 
as  outstanding  in  both  literary  and  sociological  value.  Several  important 
historical  volumes  have  been  produced  by  Benjamin  Brawley  and  Carter 
G.  Woodson.  Other  books  that  should  not  be  overlooked  are  Weldon 
Johnson’s  “Along  This  Way”  and  “Negro  Americans,  What  Now?”  Charles 
S.  Johnson’s  “Negro  in  American  Civilization,”  and  R.  R.  Moton’s  “What 
the  Negro  Thinks.” 

Negro  writers  of  fiction  have  yet  to  achieve  a secure  place  in  American 
literature,  but  a few  have  done  creditable  work  in  this  field.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Charles  W.  Chestnut,  Jessie  Fausset,  Claude  McKay, 
Walter  White,  and  Zora  Neal  Hurston. 
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THE  NEGRO  SPIRITUAL 


The  Negro’s  distinctive  music  — the  Spirituals  or  folk  songs,  and  the 
various  forms  of  syncopation  now  so  popular  — have  probably  been  his 
chief  contribution  to  American  culture.  It  represents,  too,  the  only  dis- 
tinct musical  contribution  that  America  has  made  to  the  world.  Some  may 
question  the  artistry  and  value  of  ragtime,  jazz,  and  swing;  the  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  this  type  of  music  dominates  today  the  popular 
musical  taste  of  the  world.  It  is,  of  course,  distinctly  Negroid  in  origin 
and  goes  back  in  some  of  its  characteristics  to  the  primitive  music  of 
Africa. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  deeply  religious  Spirituals  or  folk  songs, 
full  of  peculiar  beauty,  pathos  and  power.  Following  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  Spirituals  by  Dr.  Fred  Hall  of  Dillard  University,  New  Orleans,  a 
highly  trained  and  noted  director  of  Negro  choirs: 

“The  Spiritual  had  its  beginning  in  the  heart  of  the  Negro  as  he  labored 
in  the  fields  of  the  South.  These  songs  are  outbursts  of  religious  fervor 
and  in  many  cases  are  influenced  by  conditions  which  surrounded  the 
people  in  whose  minds  they  were  born. 

“They  are  called  Spirituals,  Jubilees,  Melodies,  Folk  Songs.  Either 
name  is  correct.  They  are  called  Jubilees  because  of  the  ray  of  hope  that 
is  expressed  in  each.  Regardless  of  how  sad  the  song  may  be,  or  how 
miserable  the  conditions  surrounding  its  birth,  there  is  always  found  in  it 
the  hope  of  a great  day  of  Jubilee  when  all  sadness  will  be  turned  into 
joy.  They  are  called  Spirituals  because  of  the  deep  religious  feeling  they 
express.  They  are  called  Melodies  because  of  the  striking  melody  built 
upon  a scale  that  was  originated  by  the  slaves.  When  a new  song  was 
born  it  usually  began  with  a n ew  melody  hummed  by  one  person.  After 
the  tune  was  caught,  the  whole  group  or  congregation  would  join  in,  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  melody  and  adding  harmony.  These  songs 
are  called  Folk  Songs  because  they  satisfy  the  well  known  scientific  defini- 
tion of  that  term. 

“The  Negro  Spirituals  express  a sympathy  of  feeling  between  words  and 
music  not  always  found  even  in  the  compositions  of  learned  musicians. 
For  instance,  the  originators  of  these  songs  would  never  have  taken  words 
such  as  ‘Nobody  Knows  De  Trouble  I See’  and  set  them  to  a happy  tune 
like  ‘Every  Time  I Feel  the  Spirit.’  In  every  instance  words  and  music 
harmonize;  and  herein  lies  real  artistry. 

“Some  of  these  songs  are  sad  and  some  are  happier.  This  is  true  because 
of  the  difference  in  living  conditions  of  the  people  who  originated  them. 
In  different  sections  there  are  different  interpretations,  different  words 
and  slightly  varying  melodies  of  songs  that  originally  were  the  same. 
This  is  true  because  at  first  the  songs  were  not  written  down,  but  were 
carried  from  place  to  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Negroes,  and  very  fre- 
quently a new  condition  caused  a slight  change  of  the  song. 

“These  songs  are  deeply  religious  and  should  not  be  sung  in  such  a way 
as  to  cause  laughter  or  ridicule.  Instrumental  accompaniment  always 
spoils  the  effect  of  the  songs,  and  sometimes  robs  them  of  their  identity. 

“The  Spirituals  show  the  character  of  the  people  in  whose  hearts  they 
originated.  Though  composed  in  the  days  of  slavery  as  expressions  of  the 
heartache  of  servitude  and  the  longing  for  freedom,  they  reveal  no  trace 
of  bitterness  or  revenge,  but  only  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  love. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  fact  that  gives  the  Spirituals  the  soul-stirring  power 
that  has  made  them  popular  around  the  world.” 
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V.  FALLACIES  AND  FEARS 


Many  common  interracial  attitudes  and  practices  are  based  on  assump- 
tions that  are  largely  or  wholly  without  foundation.  Among  these  the 
following  are  almost  certain  to  emerge  in  any  discussion  of  this  subject: 

(1)  That  Negroes  were  divinely  ordained  to  be  the  servants  of  white 
people;  that  God  cursed  one  of  Noah’s  sons,  turned  him  black,  and  con- 
demned him  to  perpetual  servitude.  The  best  answer  is  to  have  the  pupils 
read  carefully  the  Bible  story  on  which  this  belief  is  based  (Genesis  9, 
20  to  27).  Thus  they  will  see  that  God  is  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  curse,  that  nobody  was  turned  black,  that  not  a word  is 
said  about  perpetual  servitude,  and  not  a word  to  connect  the  colored  races 
with  Canaan,  who  was  the  innocent  object  of  Noah’s  unreasoning  resent- 
ment. 

(2)  That  the  Negro  is  a political  menace  who  may  some  day  take  over 
the  government.  This  fear  is  based  on  two  things:  (a)  The  memory  of 
Reconstruction;  (b)  the  belief  that  Negroes  are  increasing  faster  than 
white  people,  and  so  constitute  a growing  political  threat.  Many  believe 
that  Negroes  already  outnumber  white  people  in  several  states.  Facts 
sufficient  to  set  at  rest  these  false  assumptions  and  groundless  fears  are 
found  under  “Reconstruction”  and  “Population  Trends,”  (pages  10  and 
13).  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  do  not  miss  the  significance  of 
these  facts. 

(3)  That  the  Negro  is  a potential  economic  threat  as  a competitor  of 
the  white  man;  hence  he  must  “be  kept  down.”  This  is  a very  superficial 
and  shortsighted  view.  It  is  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  society  that 
every  man  attain  his  highest  efficiency  and  productiveness,  since  to 
increase  the  total  of  goods  produced  increases  the  sum  of  goods  available 
for  consumption,  and  hence  lifts  the  general  level  of  living.  It  is  desirable 
that  every  man  live  in  a good  house  and  have  enough  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  This  tends  to  make  him  a better  citizen,  more  productive,  more 
loyal  and  contented,  less  liable  to  be  resentful,  troublesome,  and  criminal. 
Furthermore,  is  it  not  true,  as  suggested  before,  that  to  keep  any  man 
down  somebody  must  stay  down  with  him? 

(4)  That  Negroes  should  have  very  little  education.  This  is  a survival 
of  three  slave-time  assumptions:  (a)  Negroes  cannot  take  much  education, 
(b)  They  do  not  need  much  education,  (c)  It  would  not  be  safe  to  give 
them  much  education. 

Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  all  these  assumptions  are  false: 
(a)  Thousands  of  Negroes  graduate  annually  from  college,  many  of  them 
with  advanced  degrees,  (b)  Twelve  million  Negroes  need  great  numbers 
of  educated  leaders,  teachers,  preachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  business 
men.  (c)  The  education  of  Negroes,  as  of  anybody  else,  makes  for  better 
citizenship,  better  morals,  greater  efficiency,  greater  usefulness.  Many 
striking  illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  stories  of  Negroes  who  have 
achieved. 

(5)  That  Negroes  are  inherently  (that  is,  permanently  and  hopelessly) 
inferior  to  white  people.  Science  offers  no  proof  on  this  point.  The  race 
certainly  has  been  retarded;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  (See  section  on 
Africa.)  Other  races,  including  the  Anglo-Saxon,  were  greatly  retarded 
in  the  past,  but  have  largely  outgrown  their  handicaps  since  opportunity 
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came  to  them.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  will  be  true  of 
Negroes. 

But  do  not  Negroes  commonly  rate  lower  than  white  people  in  intelli- 
gence tests?  That  in  general  is  true,  though  there  is  much  overlapping. 
Some  white  people  rate  higher  than  most  Negroes,  but  in  turn  some 
Negroes  rate  higher  than  most  white  people.  Besides,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  no  final  test  for  pure  intelligence  apart  from  acquired  knowl- 
edge. Psychologists  have  never  been  able  to  frame  one.  Hence  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  most  Negro  children,  having  had  poorer  advantages  than 
most  white  children,  would  rank  lower. 

In  the  extensive  tests  of  American  soldiers  in  the  World  War  (100,000 
white  and  19,000  Negro),  white  soldiers  on  the  average  tested  higher  than 
Negro  soldiers.  But  it  was  found  also  that  white  soldiers  from  the  North 
tested  higher  than  white  soldiers  from  the  South.  Did  this  mean  that  the 
former  were  inherently  more  intelligent  than  the  latter,  or  only  that  they 
had  had  better  advantages?  Furthermore,  to  our  surprise,  we  find  that 
the  median  scores  of  Negro  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio  were  actually  higher  than  those  of  white  soldiers  from 
several  Southern  states.*  Was  that  a measure  of  relative  intelligence,  or 
a measure  rather  of  relative  opportunities?  If  we  make  allowance  for 
the  latter  factor  on  one  side,  must  we  not  in  fairness  make  it  also  on  the 
other? 

(6)  That  no  genuine  Negro  ever  showed  real  intelligence  or  ability. 
What  about  George  Carver,  the  South’s  foremost  agricultural  chemist  and 
Fellow  of  the  London  Royal  Society  of  Arts?  What  about  Phillis  Wheat- 
ley,  African-born  slave,  who  wrote  such  good  poetry  that  she  was  com- 
plimented by  President  Washington  and  entertained  by  the  nobility  of 
England?  What  of  Robert  R.  Moton,  former  head  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
a school  with  2,000  students  and  an  annual  budget  of  half  a million  dollars? 
What  of  Roland  Hayes,  world-famous  tenor,  who  sings  perfectly  in  four 
languages  and  has  been  honored  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe?  What 
of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  who  has  built  up  a great  school  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  with  a plant  worth  $500,000?  These  are  all  black  people, 
with  no  visible  evidences  of  white  blood.  What  about  hundreds  of  other 
pure-blooded  Negroes  who  have  achieved  notably  in  spite  of  great  handi- 
caps? 

(7)  That  Negroes  are  more  criminal  than  white  people.  It  is  true  that 
Negroes  do  furnish  an  undue  proportion  of  the  prison  population;  how- 
ever, there  are  a number  of  reasons  why  this  is  so,  quite  apart  from 
inherent  criminality:  Negroes  are  more  likely  to  be  arrested  on  suspicion 
and  for  slight  offenses;  they  have  less  money  and  less  influence  and  so 
are  more  likely  to  be  convicted;  for  a given  offense  they  commonly  receive 
longer  sentences;  finally  they  are  less  likely  to  be  pardoned  or  paroled. 

Besides,  Negroes  live  largely  in  the  worst  sections  of  the  cities;  they 
are  provided  with  few  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  facilities  for  normal 
recreation;  their  school  advantages  are  almost  always  inferior,  conse- 
quently many  are  ignorant  and  illiterate.  Were  Negroes  given  equal 
opportunity  and  complete  fairness  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  crime  rate  would  be  any  higher  than  that  of 
white  people. 

(8)  That  Negroes  want  social  equality** — that  they  wish  to  invade  the 
social  life  of  white  people.  This  is  purely  an  assumption,  with  no  evidence 


•“Race  Differences,”  Otto  Klineberg,  Chapter  IX,  page  182. 

••Social  intermingling,”  of  course,  is  a much  more  exact  term  and  should  be  substituted 
for  the  term  “social  equality,”  which  is  so  generally  used. 
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whatever  to  support  it.  Negro  leaders  deny  it  emphatically.  Negroes 
want  justice,  not  social  intermingling.  Education,  protection,  decent 
living  conditions,  the  normal  rights  of  citizenship,  a chance  to  develop 
their  best  — these  are  the  things  they  ask.  Speaking  of  intermarriage, 
Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  former  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  said  at  a con- 
ference of  educators  at  Peabody  College:  “Not  one  Negro  in  a thousand 
believes  in  intermarriage.  You  don’t  want  it  and  we  don’t  want  it;  so 
let’s  drop  the  subject  and  forget  it.” 

“Social  equality,”  said  former  Governor  Northern  of  Georgia,  “is  a de- 
lusion set  up  by  the  demagogues.”  “If  we  could  just  rout  that  old  bogey 
out  of  our  imaginations!”  wrote  a great  Georgia  woman,  Mrs.  John  D. 
Hammond.  “Nobody,”  she  continues,  “can  force  on  anybody  associations 
undesired  . . . The  higher  they  (the  Negroes)  rise,  the  more  the  tides  of 
their  own  race  life  will  fill  and  satisfy  and  lift  them  along  their  own  path.” 

In  any  case  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  integrity  of  the  two  races 
can  best  be  preserved  by  giving  the  Negro  every  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement,  full  protection  of  his  rights,  normal  respect  and  considera- 
tion, and  a chance  to  develop  wholesome  self  respect  and  pride  of  race. 

9.  The  “lumping  fallacy”  is  another  that  should  be  guarded  against. 
This  is  the  common  habit  of  forming  our  opinions  concerning  the  people 
of  any  other  group  on  the  basis  of  the  most  unpleasant  experience  we 
have  with  any  of  them.  For  example:  Every  week  in  any  Southern  com- 
munity we  meet  hundreds  of  Negroes.  Most  of  them  are  wholly  inoffensive 
in  their  conduct  toward  us;  many  of  them  are  extravagantly  respectful. 
That  makes  little  impression  upon  us,  for  that  is  what  we  are  accustomed 
to,  what  we  normally  expect.  But  should  one  of  the  hundreds  for  any 
reason  make  himself  obnoxious,  we  tend  to  remember  him  above  the  rest 
and  to  brand  them  all  with  his  offense.  This  of  course  is  wholly  unfair  to 
a great  many  good  people.  Sometimes  it  results  in  the  gravest  injustice, 
as  in  riots  and  mob  violence  in  which  many  innocent  people  are  punished 
because  one  or  a few  are  suspected  of  wrong  doing. 
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TYPICAL  UNITS  OF  WORK 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLORIDA 

Three  weeks  were  given  to  the  project  in  four  citizenship  classes  en- 
rolling 129  pupils.  An  intensive  study  of  “America’s  Tenth  Man”  and 
“Population  Problems”  was  made,  and  books  and  other  supplementary 
materials  from  the  school  and  city  libraries  were  read  and  reported  on. 
These  included  Moton’s  “What  the  Negro  Thinks”  and  Brawley’s  “History 
of  the  American  Negro.” 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  were  watched  for  constructive  articles 
regarding  Negroes. 

A number  of  committees  worked  on  specific  phases  of  Negro  life  — 
economic  conditions,  political  and  civil  rights,  educational  facilities,  cul- 
tural contributions,  etc. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  Negro  schools  and  churches,  Negro  leaders 
were  interviewed,  and  surveys  were  made  of  Negro  business  and  residen- 
tial areas  and  recreational  facilities.  The  findings  were  compiled  in  four 
booklets  which  were  typed  by  the  commercial  classes  and  illustrated  by 
the  art  students. 

Four  classes  made  a study  of  Negro  literature  and  presented  a program 
on  it  to  student  assemblies  numbering  440.  “Singers  in  the  Dawn”  was 
used  as  the  basis  of  this  study. 

A music  class  gave  two  programs  of  Negro  selections. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 

Two  hundred  students  studied  “America’s  Tenth  Man”  and  “Population 
Problems  in  the  South.” 

Essays  were  written  by  150  students  and  posters  and  scrapbooks  were 
made. 

Open  forums  on  race  relations  were  held  in  the  Hi  Y Club. 

Two  outside  speakers  addressed  the  students  on  the  racial  situation. 

A radio  broadcast  was  given,  with  four  student  speakers.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  broadcast  reached  25,000  people. 

Copies  of  the  source  pamphlets  were  presented  to  the  editors  of  the 
local  papers,  and  commendatory  editorials  were  published.  Copies  were 
sent  also  to  all  the  junior  high  schools  in  the  city. 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  BILOXI,  MISSISSIPPI 

“America’s  Tenth  Man”  was  studied  for  one  week  by  188  students  in 
three  sections  of  American  history,  three  junior  home  rooms,  and  two 
sections  of  European  history.  Seventy  papers  were  written  on  the  subject 
and  a prize  was  awarded  the  best. 

A study  of  the  native  African  in  contrast  with  the  present-day  Negro 
was  made  in  four  history  classes,  enrolling  118  pupils. 

A general  assembly  program  and  three  junior  home  room  programs 
were  presented,  dealing  with  Negro  progress,  health,  education,  literature, 
religion  and  music. 

Books  and  equipment  were  presented  to  the  Negro  school. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  were  watched  for  current  events  reports. 
Several  articles  on  the  project  were  published  in  the  school  paper. 

Essays,  posters  and  booklets  were  made  by  ten  classes  in  English  and 
civics,  enrolling  224  students. 

The  project  enlisted  the  interest  of  practically  every  student  and  the 
results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

PAMPHLETS 

“America’s  Tenth  Man,”  history,  16  pages,  sample  free,  20  cents  per 
dozen. 

“Population  Problems  in  the  South,”  civics,  16  pages  and  cover,  sample 
free,  30  cents  per  dozen. 

“Singers  in  the  Dawn,”  anthology  of  Negro  poetry,  24  pages  and  cover, 
10  cents;  special  quantity  price  to  schools. 

“Songs  of  the  South,”  favorite  spirituals,  words  and  music,  16  pages  and 
cover,  10  cents;  special  quantity  price  to  schools. 

“Southland  Spirituals,”  64  favorites,  words  and  music,  64  pages  and 
cover,  25  cents. 

Ten  assorted  pamphlets  on  the  racial  situation,  86  pages,  ten  cents. 

Order  above  from  Conference  on  Education  and  Race  Relations,  710 
Standard  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

HISTORY 

“Negro  Makers  of  History,”  Woodson,  Associated  Publishers,  Washing- 
ton. 

“Short  History  of  American  Negro,”  Brawley,  Macmillan. 

“Story  of  American  Negro,”  Brown,  Friendship  Press,  New  York. 

“The  Negro,  too,  in  American  History,”  Eppse,  National  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  Nashville. 

BIOGRAPHY 

“Up  From  Slavery,”  autobiography,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Doubleday, 
Page  & Co. 

“Negro  Builders  and  Heroes,”  Brawley,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press. 

“Boy’s  Life  of  Booker  T.  Washington,”  W.  C.  Jackson,  Macmillan. 

“The  Upward  Climb,”  Haskin,  Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville. 

“Portraits  in  Color,”  Ovington,  Viking  Press. 

“In  Spite  of  Handicaps,”  Bullock,  Association  Press,  New  York. 

“For  Freedom,”  Fauset,  Franklin  Publishing  Co,  Philadelphia. 

LITERATURE 

“Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry,”  anthology,  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
Harcourt,  Brace  & Co. 

“Caroling  Dusk,”  anthology,  Countee  Cullen,  Harper  & Brothers. 

“Early  Negro  American  Writers,”  Brawley,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press. 

“Readings  from  Negro  Authors,”  Cromwell,  Turner  and  Dykes,  Har- 
court, Brace  & Co. 

“Anthology  of  American  Negro  Literature,”  Calverton,  Modern  Library, 
New  York. 

Bronze  Booklets,  Associates  in  Negro  Folk  Education,  Box  636,  Wash- 
ington. 

No.  2 — “The  Negro  and  His  Music” 

No.  3 — “Negro  Art:  Past  and  Present” 

No.  6 — “The  Negro  in  American  Fiction” 

No.  7 — “Negro  Poetry  and  Drama” 

No.  8 — “Negro  History  in  Outline” 

GENERAL 

“What  the  Negro  Thinks,”  R.  R.  Moton,  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co. 

“Brown  America,”  Edwin  R.  Embree,  Viking  Press. 

“The  Negro  Year  Book,”  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
RACE  RELATIONS 

J.  L.  CLARK,  Chairman 


The  Conference  on  Education  and  Race  Relations,  which  was  organized 
at  Peabody  College  in  1931,  is  composed  of  a hundred  Southern  educators 
who  feel  deeply  the  need  of  a sound  educational  approach  to  the  South’s 
peculiar  problems  of  race  relations. 

Since  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship  is  an  essential  function  of 
education,  and  since  the  most  serious  problems  of  citizenship  in  the  South 
are  connected  with  the  bi-racial  situation,  the  Conference  is  convinced 
that  our  schools  may  render  the  South  a vastly  important  service  by  pre- 
paring future  citizens  to  understand  these  problems  and  to  solve  them  in 
wisdom  and  justice. 

To  that  end  the  Conference  has  recommended  that  “units  of  teaching 
based  on  this  problem  be  prepared  for  us  in  classes  in  American  history, 
literature,  education,  civics  and  sociology  and  be  made  available  for  all 
the  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  South.”  “Understanding  Our 
Neighbors”  is  one  of  several  brief  studies  that  have  been  prepared  in 
response  to  that  suggestion. 

The  Conference  was  set  up  and  has  been  directed  by  the  following: 

SPONSORING  COMMITTEE,  1931 

Bruce  R.  Payne,  President  George  Peabody  College. 

Frank  Graham,  President  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Willis  A.  Sutton,  Superintendent  Atlanta  Public  Schools. 

R.  E.  Blackwell,  President  Randolph-Macon  College  for  Men. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President  Eastern  Carolina  Teachers  College. 

H.  Y.  Benedict,  President  University  of  Texas. 

James  H.  Hope,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Carolina. 

R.  E.  L.  Sutherland,  President  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. 
H.  L.  McAlister,  President  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College. 

Aquila  Chamlee,  President  Bessie  Tift  College. 

Margaret  M.  Edwards,  Alabama  College. 

S.  A.  Kruse,  S.  E.  Missouri  State  Teachers  College. 

Fred  C.  Frey,  Louisiana  State  University. 

J.  T.  Dorris,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College. 

Edwin  L.  Clarke,  Rollins  College. 

N.  B.  Bond,  University  of  Mississippi. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1937 

J.  L.  Clark,  State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

U.  W.  Leavell,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

N.  C.  Newbold,  State  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  Fred  Gunn,  West  Georgia  College,  Carrollton,  Georgia. 

E.  J.  Trueblood,  Limestone  College,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina. 

C.  M.  Dannelly,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


R.  B.  ELEAZER,  Secretary 
710  Standard  Building 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


